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but no returns at all are given from it. We are astonished that this 
did not awaken Colonel Wright's suspicions. 

The only other serious mistake we have noted, and that probably 
an oversight, is the occasional calculations of annual earnings on 
assumed full time instead of actual time, — for instance, on page 144. 

It may have been difficult to use the figures of actual time in the 
way suggested ; in that case it would have been better to compare 
only the wages per day, and omit the table of annual earnings alto- 
gether. It is certainly misleading to speak of the annual earnings of an 
engineer as $1,000 when, as a matter of fact, he can only earn three- 
quarters of that amount in steady employment at full regular time. 

Arthur T. Hadley. 
Yale University. 



Indiana. — Second* Biennial Report {Eighth Volume) of the De- 
partment of Statistics 1887-88. Wm. A. Peelle, Jr., Commissioner. 
Indianapolis. 1888. 

Iowa. — Third Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1888-89. E. R. Hutchins, Commissioner. Des Moines. 1889. 
Pp. cxiii, 440. 

Kansas. — Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau -of Labor and Indus- 
trial Statistics. 1889. Frank II. Betton, Commissioner. Topeka. 

1890. Pp. 407. 

Michigan. — Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics. A. H. Heath, Commissioner. Lansing. 1891. 
Pp. vviii, 451. 

Minnesota. — Second Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 1889-90. John Lamb, Commissioner. Minneapolis. 

1891. Pp. 377. 

Missouri. — Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 1890. Lee Meriwether, Commissioner. Jefferson City. 
1890. Pp. 569, 141. 

Pennsylvania. — Annual Report of the Secretary of Internal 
Affairs. Part III. Industrial Statistics. Vol. XVII. 1889. Albert 
S. Bolles, Chief of Bureau. Harrisburg. 1890. 

* A letter from Commissioner Peelle announces that the Third Biennial Report is in 
press and will soon be ready for distribution. 
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The Department of Statistics of the State of Indiana has presented 
to the public in its eighth volume a neat book of about 550 pages, 
covering a very wide field, but, unfortunately, partaking too much of 
the nature of an advertisement. The object seems to have been rather 
the showing up of the attractive features of the state than the collec- 
tion of simple facts. Although it is an error to speak of this depart- 
ment as one of the State Bureaus of Labor Statistics, it is by no means 
a fault that this one does not limit its scope to the Labor question. 
There seems to be no good reason why there should not be a Depart- 
ment of Statistics in each state of the Union, to which the duty of 
collecting statistics on all matters of importance might be delegated. 
Vital, criminal, social, economic, and finance statistics might all be 
gathered in one office, and the corps of statisticians which would 
spring up in response to the demand thus created would be able so to 
systematize the work as to make it truly scientific and of inestimable 
value. By the Commissioner's own confession the Indiana report 
falls far short of what it might be, and in his preface he asks for legis- 
lation to make the submission of returns compulsory. This would be 
a step in the right direction ; but even with such a law, what results 
could be expected from the expenditure of the paltry sums now appro- 
priated ? Indeed, the Commissioner deserves great credit for accom- 
plishing as much as he has with such limited means. Greater 
liberality in this direction would be approved of, at least by a majority 
of the intelligent tax-payers in every state. 

The method adopted in this report was the collection of semi-official 
figures from county and town officers, and in some cases less than half 
of the schedules were returned. It is to be feared that in most of 
these large allowance ought to be made for the " personal equation," 
local pride. 

The book is divided, not very logically, into four parts : — 
I. Introductory references, articles, etc. 

II. Cities and Towns. 

III. General Statistics for 1887. 

IV. General Statistics for 1888. 

Under the caption " Cities and Towns " a short sketch of each town 
is given, with information concerning its advantages to settlers. Part 
I contains " articles " on the following somewhat heterogeneous sub- 
jects : Natural Gas, Marriage and Divorce, Paupers and Criminals, 
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Strikes (tables taken largely from the National report), the Drought 
of 1887, Agricultural Statistics, Live Stock, Social Statistics, Eco- 
nomic Statistics, Criminal Statistics, Fruit and Fruit Trees, Railroad 
Statistics, and Building and Loan Associations. Parts III and IV 
contain the tables on which these " articles " are based, and are of 
much more value than the rest of the report. 

The Iowa report is devoted to Labor Statistics, but it covers a wide 
field including wages and cost of living, farms and farm labor, coal 
miners, women wage-earners, manufactures, stores, the mining indus- 
try, strikes and lockouts (1881-87), railroads, taxation, and savings 
banks. The returns are by no means complete, the limited appropria- 
tions in this as in most other states being a great drawback to the 
work. Some blunders have been made, however, which it is hard to 
excuse. Too much space is given up to the opinions of individual 
workingmen on subjects on which their opinions are of questionable 
value. In many cases in this report the opinion of the Commissioner 
would be of far more value than the many views he quotes. 

Part IX of this report, on Taxation and Assessments, is very inter- 
esting and very valuable. The subject is an important one, and the 
information, although not at all tabulated, is in excellent form for 
study. Part X, on Taxation in Cities and Towns, is equally good. 
It would be well if other bureaus would take up these subjects. 

In Kansas the Bureau is ordered to collect Labor and Industrial 
Statistics, and the fifth report is divided into two parts : — 
I. Industrial Statistics. II. Labor Statistics. 

Manufacturing Industries. Wage Tables. 

Flouring Mills. Working Women. 

Newspapers. Labor Organizations. 

Coal Mining. Railroads. 

Street Railways. 

The collections from wage-earners were gathered through personal 
visits, but for the statistics of the first part recourse was had to the 
mails. 

In no case do the returns claim to be complete, but the arrange- 
ment and tabulation is creditable. Almost invariably the figures are 
given for each separate case, many of the tables having been merely 
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" transcribed from the reports just as they were received." This 
takes up room, but it is good in that it enables the student to see 
exactly how the aggregates and averages have been obtained. The 
tables that follow are a queer combination of ridiculous blunders and 
strictly scientific methods. To give the " average months in opera- 
tion " by coutities, with 81 returns from Shawnee and only one 
return from nine others, is absurd enough in itself, but when it is 
complicated with the fact that in several of the counties only return- 
ing two or three industries one was a machine shop open the year 
round, the other a brickyard operated from four to six months, it 
becomes foolishness. In the same volume with this, however, we find 
one of the best classified wage tables that has 3*et appeared in this 
country. The table referred to is in the division on " Flouring Mills," 
and seems to be thoroughly scientific in every respect. Of the same 
nature is the table on page 181, showing, by classification, the monthly 
earnings of miners. This latter is the summary of a number of excel- 
lent detailed tables. It is a pity that, with so much that is good, 
there is mixed so much that is faulty. 

According to the introduction, the information embodied in the 
Michigan Report was obtained ''not by the blank system, nor by 
special canvasgers, but by the regular office employees of the bureau, 
who, in person, visited all of the shops and factories enumerated, and 
secured directly from each workman the facts desired." The work 
consequent upon this method, of course, limited the scope of the 
report, but the quality is excellent. The entire book is given up to 
figures, statistics pure and simple, and but few words are wasted in 
drawing conclusions. The Commissioner seems to have realized fully 
that it is his place to collect facts, and that to some one else is left the 
duty of speculation. Two hundred shops were visited, and returns 
were obtained personally from 8,838 workmen. The questions asked 
were : age, nativity, nativity of parents, conjugal condition, number in 
family, number supported besides wife and children, number of chil- 
dren attending school, number of weeks lost, causes of loss of time, 
weekly wages, annual earnings, other sources of income, total annual 
income ; is home owned, mortgaged, amount paid on home during 
year, amount saved aside from payments on home ; if renting, 
monthly rental ; if boarding, cost per week ; amount of life insurance, 
etc.; number of years in the United States, etc. The returns are not 
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complete, but so far as they go the}' are trustworthy. The tabulation 
is good. The whole forms a large mass of working material. 

The Minnesota report opens with a stirring appeal for scientific 
statistical investigation. Commissioner Lamb appreciates the situa- 
tion fully, and his introduction is very encouraging reading. " It is 
time," he says, "that men should understand that original investiga- 
tion in any field of inquiry cannot be carried on without expense, nor 
with any degree of success, by novices in that line of effort. It might 
as well be understood first as last that the business of handling statis- 
tical work is destined to become a science just as surely as law, medi- 
cine, and theology have become so. The time is coming when 
quackery in statistical work will be just as reprehensible as quackery 
in any other professional calling." 

Commissioner Lamb's report does not seem to be quite up to the 
high standard which he himself set, but it is, nevertheless, excellent. 
Chapter I devotes 143 pages to the subject of School Attendance, 
covering public and private schools, a criticism of half time schools, 
school laws, comparison with foreign schools, truancy, etc. Tables 
21 to 26 (pp. 110-147) are in excellent form, and the letters from 
individuals, although not usually approved of in statistical work, are 
so well selected and from such well-known authorities as to be of the 
greatest value. Chapter II, on Child Labor, besides good tables, con- 
tains lengthy citations from Col. Wright, and much other good matter. 
Chapter III, following logically the first two, is on Manual and Tech- 
nical Training. This part contains a number of illustrations and lists 
of exercises which, while valuable in themselves, seem out of place 
here. The tables of workingmen's earnings are fair, but there is little 
value in the price list of staples, as there is no way of judging the 
quantities used. The state labor laws are given in full at the end. 

Part I of the Missouri Report is of almost no value. After read- 
ing it through one is surprised, and agreeably so, to find Part II far 
superior. The figures are not complete, — in fact, they are very incom- 
plete, — but they are valuable as far as they go, and the tabulation is 
quite satisfactory. The wages are taken from the pay-rolls of the 
employers, a method more exact than most. The workingmen's 
budgets, which occupy the last half of the book, are exceedingly inter- 
esting and of considerable value. 
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The second volume of this report is on Mines and Miners, being the 
report of the State Inspector. Only the first half is interesting to 
statisticians, the latter half being taken up with lists of companies and 
the " Record of Inspection." The figures given were reported by the 
mine operators themselves, and " every effort was made to obtain com- 
plete and accurate returns." It is a valuable contribution. 

The methods employed by the Pennsylvania Bureau are very 
antiquated. The first 205 pages of the report are given up to answers 
to questions as to causes of change in the value of farming land, 
which, of course, are not statistics. Tables follow this, showing, by 
townships, the number and acreage of farms, and whether occupied by 
owner or tenant. A small table ou page 224 gives the price of agri- 
cultural implements annually from 1870 to 1889 inclusive, following 
which are long price lists of farm products for a series of years, and 
lists of transportation rates. The next inquiry, relating to miners' 
earnings, is the conclusion of last year's report. A praiseworthy 
attempt has been made to steer clear of the " average " fallacy, but it 
has not been altogether successful. Building and loan associations 
have been pretty thoroughly investigated, and the statistics given here 
are as good as any in the book. There is an "article " on the carpet 
industry, with numerous pictures and few statistics, and the opinions 
of workingmen occupy the last sixty-five pages. 

Frank K. Hathaway. 



NOTES ON PRESIDENT WALKER'S ARTICLE ON STA- 
TISTICS OF THE COLORED RACE. 

(1) Note by Prof. H. A. Newton, Yale University. 



By taking the numbers in Column 2 of President Walker's table, 
giving the enumeration of the colored population, from 1790 to 1880 
{Publications of the American Statistical Association, December, 
1890, p. 102), and regarding 10,000 as the unit, we may construct a 
table of first and second differences as follows : — 



